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NOTES AND NEWS 

In accordance with Resolution four adopted by the New York 
State Modern Language Association at the annual meeting, the 
President, Dr. Jonas, has appointed Professor H. C. Davidsen of 
Cornell University (Chairman) and Miss Frances Paget of Morris 
High School, New York, on the Committee on High School Texts. 
The Representative of the Middle States and Maryland Associa- 
tions are Professor Claudine Gray, Hunter College, and Professor 
Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The following Committee on Aim and Scope of Realien has also 
been named by the President : Professor Lilian L. Stroebe, Vassar 
College, Chairman; Professor Anna Woods Ballard, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Felix A. Casassa, Hutchinson- 
Central High School, Buffalo; Dr. Charles H. Holzwarth, West 
High School, Rochester; Miss Caroline Kreykenbohm, High 
School, Mount Vernon. 

A recent meeting of The Association of Teachers of Spanish held 
at the Hispanic Society of America Building, New York, was 
addressed by Dr. Peter H. Goldsmith, Director of the Pan-Ameri- 
can Division of the American Association for International 
Conciliation. Dr. Goldsmith spoke in Spanish upon his recent 
trip through South American countries, the chief purpose of which 
was the presentation to the Museo Social Argentino of a library of 
ten thousand North American books, the gift of the Carnegie 
Endowment. The meeting was also addressed by Seflor Riano, 
the Spanish Ambassador, who attended as a guest of Mr. Archer M. 
Huntington, founder of the Hispanic Society of America. 

At the business session which followed, reports were read from 
committees showing that the efforts being made by the Association 
for the advancement of the study of Spanish in the New York City 
schools were already bearing fruit and that Spanish would soon be 
placed on a par with French and German in all the city schools. 
The society also hopes to induce universities and colleges to estab- 
lish courses for the training of teachers of Spanish. 

The Association was formed at a meeting on October 21st, 191 6, 
at which the following officers were elected : President, Lawrence 
A. Wilkins, DeWitt Clinton High School, New York City; vice- 
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president, Alfred Coester, Commercial High School, Brooklyn; 
secretary-treasurer, Herlinda G. Smithers, Bay Ridge High School, 
Brooklyn; corresponding secretary, Max A. Luria, DeWitt Clinton 
High School. Meetings are held every two months and all teachers 
of Spanish are eligible for membership. Dues are one dollar a year. 
It is hoped that in the course of time this Association may become 
a national organization. 



REASONS FOR THE STUDY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

1. The study of languages, of the vernacular and of foreign 
languages, has always held a prominent place in all modern schemes 
of higher education in this country no less than abroad. The bur- 
den of proof rests on those who hold that we can safely introduce a 
sweeping change. 

2 . Representing one of the oldest and best established branches 
of high school and college work, foreign language study has devel- 
oped, in regard to text books, methods of instruction and training 
of teachers well tested pedagogical standards. 

3. By processes of intensive attention to limited and definite 
amounts of linguistic material and of comparison with the mother 
tongue, the student develops accuracy, precision and discrimina- 
tion in regard to matters of language. This develops good habits 
of thought and expression and thus improves the use of the mother 
tongue and the all-important language sense generally. 

4. Similar improvement will be gained in regard to clear 
enunciation and correct sound differentiation, badly needed by 
most American students. 

5. The universal and standing complaint of English teachers is 
that students of English alone are more deficient than others in the 
power both of understanding and of expressing themselves in their 
own tongue. 

6. Work in foreign language affords the cumulative benefits of 
continued study in one subject, superior as a discipline to the more 
fragmentary value of single year courses or perhaps even semester 
courses. 

7. Foreign languages can be well and thoroughly taught with- 
out expensive equipment of space and apparatus, an important 
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item in schools of limited means. Both in high school and in the 
university, statistics show foreign language to be practically the 
least expensive of the fundamental subjects. 

8. Foreign language study combines, in a peculiar manner, all 
of the three principal elements of education : the disciplinary, the 
cultural (appeal to the imagination, sympathy, aesthetic sense, 
ethical conceptions) and the practical. English would have to be 
combined with mathematics to make a school subject embodying 
the best training inherent in foreign languages. 

9. The practical value of a useful reading and speaking knowl- 
edge of a foreign language is, of course, slight in a two year course 
in high school. But a solid foundation can be laid even in such a 
course, and in a three or four year course, with good teaching, sub- 
stantial gains should and can be made in this direction. 

10. An adequate knowledge of things foreign cannot be gained 
through English translations. Furthermore, a large amount of 
weighty information is often found in books and periodicals which 
are rarely, if ever translated. 

11. An at least elementary reading knowledge of French and 
German is of great value to every educated person and in fact 
indispensable in many lines of advanced work. It would be quite 
unsafe to leave the acquisition of such knowledge until a time when 
the power of acquiring a foreign language has decreased and the 
immediate vocational interests begin to predominate. 

12. It is true, no student can foretell exactly when foreign 
language might be most indispensable to him in later life. But the 
foreign languages usually studied have so much in common in 
pronunciation, vocabulary and structure that the student having 
learned to master one of them has laid the foundation for the easy 
acquisition of any other which he may need in later life for pur- 
poses of scholarship, business, travel or pleasure. 

13. Foreign language makes for culture and enlightenment by 
bringing its students into direct contact with the words and 
thoughts of men of other countries and times. It thus develops 
sympathy and understanding for the more fundamental aspects of 
the life and character of foreign peoples. This is especially neces- 
sary and valuable in our country in view of our composite popula- 
tion and our national tendency to underrate foreign achieve- 
ment. 
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14. The United States is entering more and more fully every 
year into the most manifold international relations with the rest 
of the world. We shall be unable effectively to meet all the oppor- 
tunities and obligations involved in such a position unless our 
educated leaders possess the ability to judge correctly of the work 
and endeavors of the leading nations of the world. The need of a 
knowledge of modern foreign languages will grow rapidly from 
this point of view unless we are willing to be at a great disadvantage 
as compared with the most progressive nations with whom we 
compete in all spheres of activity. 

15. In the broadest sense, foreign language study confers a 
certain citizenship with the world. It makes the individual a 
conscious part of the great human unity and hereby becomes a 
potent force for cosmopolitanism and the peace and progress of the 
world. — Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of Modern Foreign 
Language Teachers, No. 4, January, 191 7. 



